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respects. Nevertheless, in one point it seems to us that a state¬ 
ment needs modification. Tarchanoff, whose researches are 
alluded to in a foot-note, hut not mentioned at length, has shown 
that there exists quite a difference in different species of animals 
as to the excitability of the cortical motor regions at birth, hence 
the general statement that the cortex is unexcitable in new-born 
animals is hardly correct. 

The section on the sensory functions of the cerebral hemi¬ 
spheres is mainly oidy a statement of Fcrricr’s investigations in 
this direction, with some references to those of Munk, Charcot, 
and others. There is also nothing specially original or striking 
in that on the intellectual functions of the convolutions, the 
subject is treated very briefly, the author does not enter at any 
length into the speculations that are suggested by it. 

In closing we will say of the work as a whole, that it is a very 
good critical summary of the anatomy and physiology of the 
cortex of the hemispheres, as far as at present known, or at least, 
as far as known up to a very recent period. The careful and 
conservative spirit of the work is everywhere conspicuous, and 
we are not sure that the author does not sometimes carry his 
conservatism a little too far in certain directions; this however, 
is an error on the safe side. To those who read French, and 
every educated physician should be able to do this, it will be 
found a convenient and useful work of reference. 


V.—BUCKE: TIIE MORAL NATURE. 


Man’s Mouai. Nature. An Essay. By Richard Maurice Bucke, 
M. ])., Medical Superintendent of the Asylum for the In¬ 
sane, London, Ontario. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sous. 
1879. 200 pages. 

This is, in many respects, a rather curious work. Its claim 
for notice in a medical journal not specially given to the dis¬ 
cussion of ethical theories is in its treatment of its subject. 
There is, we believe, a physiology of ethics: the moral nature of 
man has its connections with his physical organization, and so 
far as the work before us is an attempt to work out and describe 
those connections, and to propose and support a physiological 
theory of morals, it falls within the special province of this 
journal. 

It appears to be an expansion of two papers by the same 
author, read before the American Association of Superintendents 
at their meetings in 1877 and 1878, and published in the October 
numbers of the American Journal of Insanity for the same 
years. These articles attracted our attention at the time, but 
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did not appear to call for special notice. The matter has here 
been re-arranged, and much lias been added that is entirely 
beyond the scope of the original articles, and, indeed, altogether 
outside of the limits of physiological and medical science. 
Nevertheless, we shall give portions of these additions such notice 
as they appear to demand in a consecutive review of the volume. 

The first thing that strikes attention as we open the volume 
is the manner in which it is introduced to the reader. We do 
not usually read the preface of a work first; but in looking at a 
book with an idea of writing a notice of it we frequently give a 
glance at its introduction to see what the author states are its 
objects, its methods and its scope. In the volume before us this 
is divided into three parts, headed, respectively: “Advertise¬ 
ment,” “To the Header,” and “Introduction” — a rather un¬ 
usual method, to say the least, and one which savors of affecta¬ 
tion. All three of these might well be rolled into one—or, rather, 
the last-named one might be left to stand alone, with better ap¬ 
pearance than at present. The principal effect which this peculiar 
preface, as well as the dedication to Walt Whitman, as the man 
possessed of the most exalted moral nature, has had on our 
mind, has been to put us on our guard against any prejudice that 
might be excited by this indication of the author’s idiosyncra¬ 
sies. But we must state, after perusal of the entire work, that 
this peculiar manner of opening is not altogether misleading in 
the impression it naturally creates. 

The “ Introduction,” however, is short and to the point. Dr. 
Bucke says: “The object of this essay is to discuss the moral 
nature—to point out, in the first place, its general relation to 
the other groups of functions belonging to, or rather making 
up, the individual man, and also to show its relations to man’s 
environment. Secondly, to show its radical separation from 
these other groups of functions; then to attempt to decide of 
what organ it is a function—to consider whether it is a fixed 
quantity, or whether, like the active nature and the intellectual 
nature, it is in course of development; and if the moral nature 
is progressive, to try to find out what the essential nature of this 
progress is—upon what basis the progress itself rests—the direc¬ 
tion of the progress in the past and in the future—its causes— 
its history—and the law of it—and to point out the conclusions 
which can be drawn from this progress as to the character of the 
universe in which we live.” 

It will be seen from this that this is a work of very great 
comprehensiveness as to scope; that it covers, in a general way, 
the whole range of moral philosophy. We will take up several 
of its chapters in detail, giving more attention to certain parts 
than to others, and see how far the author has accomplished the 
task which he has undertaken. 

The first chapter is entitled “Lines of Cleavage,” a meta¬ 
phorical title that is somewhat objectionable, and which we 
should infer was adopted more on account of its sound than its 
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sense. In it is attempted an analysis of man’s nature, and here 
we look for at least a general definition of the subject of the 
work, man’s moral nature. The first intimation we have of it is 
given on the first page, where the author says: “Man reacts 
upon and towards the external universe in three ways, namely, 
by his active nature; by his intellectual nature; by his moral 
nature—that is, he acts upon it, thinks about it, and feels toward 
it.” Elsewhere in this chapter he says the moral nature belongs 
to the dynamic part of man’s being, that it deals with qualities, 
and that it occupies the farthest extreme from his active nature 
which deals with forces— the intellectual nature, which has to do 
with phenomena and relations, being intermediate. Leaving aside 
for the present the question as to the usage of the terms here, we 
pass to the next chapter on “The Moral Nature and its Limits” for 
a more complete analysis and definition. Here we are told that 
the moral nature is a bundle of faculties; that its principal, if not 
its sole, functions are love, hate, faith and fear. These, he says, 
defy analysis, and they are each capable of existing alone in the 
mind, unassociated with any concept. Faith, he says, is the 
opposite of fear; it is almost identical with courage, confidence 
or trust, which are only names for the same thing in different 
intellectual connections, lie goes at some length into explana¬ 
tions of the various emotions and passions as made up of these 
elements in relation with each other and with various intellectual 
concepts. Then, again, he says, “the intellect knows; the moral 
nature feels,” and again, “ the elements of the moral nature are 
moral states, most of them being what we call emotions.” From 
these we can form, perhaps, an idea of what he understands by the 
moral nature: though it is said that it is made up of functions 
which are elsewhere said to be moral states; that it belongs to 
the dynamic and reactive part of our existence as contrasted 
with the static or receptive, and yet it consists of feelings. Hut 
apart from all the confusion and consequent misuse of terms, it 
is clear from the context of the passages quoted that he includes 
nearly or quite all of our emotional nature under this head; in 
fact, lie leaves no room for it elsewhere in his analysis of man. 
This is, of course, a more general conception than is commonly 
admitted, and it is to be noted that I)r. Hucke leaves out of con¬ 
sideration here altogether what is sometimes deemed the most 
important element of morals in the usual and less general sense 
than that here employed, the feeling of duty or obligation, which 
he peril a] is includes as a complex intellectual product; and yet 
it is evident that he recognizes no other kind of morals than 
what he includes in his term, moral nature. Our principal ob¬ 
jections, therefore, to this chapter are its faulty and incomplete 
analysis, the confusion of terms, implying to some extent, also, 
a looseness, if not confusion, of ideas, and the great expansion 
and misuse of the term, moral nature, to cover the whole range 
of human feeling or emotion, which, as we have said before, is 
the natural inference from the language in many places. The 
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chapter is well enough written, and shows some thought, but 
nothing new or remarkably striking in this direction. 

Allowing, however, to Dr. Bucko the privilege of assigning 
his own limits to the moral nature, we shall see in the next 
chapter how he applies to it his physiological theories, and what 
is this physical basis of the moral nature which forms the subject 
of the third and longest chapter of the book. Those who have 
seen the articles in the Journal of fusa)iiti/ on the moral nature 
and the great sympathetic, will find in this chapter a reproduc¬ 
tion of the substance of those articles, with some additions. 
I)r. Bucke claims to find the physical organ of morals in the 
nervous system of organic life—in the sympathetic ganglia. It 
is in this that the novelty of his work is to be found, whatever 
there is of it. After a general anatomical description of the 
sympathetic, in regard to which we would only remark the 
rather extraordinary statement as to its mass, which is said to 
“ perhaps not fall much short of the mass of the cerebro-spinal 
nervous system,” he begins to discuss its functions. In this the 
only special point of interest is his answer to the question, “ Is 
it the nervous system of the moral nature?” lie argues that 
it is, from the following reasons. Of course we condense his 
argument: 

1. We feel that our emotions have their seat not in our 
heads but in our bodies. 

2. The moral nature is more developed in woman than in 
man, and the sympathetic system is also more developed in pro¬ 
portion to the cerebro-spinal system. 

a. The functions of the sympathetic are, as compared with 
the cerebro-spinal ones, continuous functions, while the emotions 
are likewise continuous, as compared with intellectual and phy¬ 
sical operations. 

4. The sympathetic is deeply situated in the body, and no¬ 
where in direct connection with the external world; and in this 
respect it tallies with the emotional life, which is also deeper 
and more isolated from our environments than is our intellectual 
life. 

5. The simplicity of moral states corresponds with the com¬ 
parative simplicity of the sympathetic nervous system. 

0. The range of intensity of moral, or emotional, states cor¬ 
responds with the varying range of intensity of the sympathetic 
functions. 

7. There is a relation between the size of the organism and 
the development of the moral nature. Small men are deficient 
morally. Now, since the size of the body depends upon the 
activity of nutrition, which is governed by the sympathetic, the 
relation of the latter is obvious. 

8. The relation that exists belw'een moral elevation and length 
of life. “The argument is, first, other things being equal, those 
who have the best and highest moral natures live the longest; 
second, length of life depends upon the degree of perfection of 
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tlio great sympathetic nervous system. Thirdly, therefore, the 
moral nature is a function of the great sympathetic.” 

We do not think that in condensing the thirty-seven pages 
that they occupy in the book into these eight simple propositions 
that we have done any injustice to Dr. Hncke’s arguments. The 
propositions can stand alone to the reader, and whatever value 
or truth they may contain, and their fallacies, would be equally 
evident to the reader of the volume itself. Nor need we go into 
any elaborate refutation of the argument: such as it is, we have 
given it all the space it deserves, and will leave it to the judg¬ 
ment of our readers. The remainder of the chapter is a con¬ 
tinuation of the same line of reasoning. The author takes such 
facts as the emotional disturbances connected with disorders of 
organs especially innervated by the sympathetic, such as the 
heart, the ovaries, the stomach, etc., to prove his position, and 
even forces a point to make out the emotions aroused directly 
through the senses, such, for example, as those excited by music, 
to be due to the excitation of the sympathetic system. 

It is not worth while for us to follow the argument farther 
into details. The chapter is simply a sort of reversion to anti¬ 
quated psychological ideas, prevalent in the dark ages, when 
physiology was unknown, and an attempt to support these ex¬ 
ploded theories by an evidently very imperfect knowledge of 
the anatomy and physiology of the nervous system. The au¬ 
thor seems entirely unacquainted with the intimate physiological 
connections of the sympathetic with, and its dependence upon, 
the cerebro-spinal centres. He speaks of it throughout as if, in 
its functions, it were an altogether independent factor in inner¬ 
vation, not at all in subjection in the higher animals to the 
controlling anil predominating influence of the cerebro-spinal axis. 
We should apologize to our readers for giving so much attention 
to these points, but in consideration of the fact that these are the 
views of a very respectable physician, evidently a man of con¬ 
siderable general reading, a leading member of the American 
Association of Superintendents of Asylums, and the additional 
fact that they were read without contradiction, so far as we know, 
before that association, and received the honor of publication in 
its organ, they obtain a sort of importance not exactly in propor¬ 
tion to their intrinsic merits. Hut this would not justify any 
labored answer or correction of the errors. If any one who reads 
this cannot see at once how unsupported they are by the really 
scientific modern physiology, we would simply advise him to 
recommence his studies or reform his mental constitution. 

The last two chapters are entirely extra-medical, and what¬ 
ever their errors or merits may be, we have no call to notice 
them. Taking all things into consideration, we do not think 
the author has done wisely in the production of this work. 



